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EVA C. NOLAND, MEMBER 
CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Eva Christine Noland, a member of the California State Board 
of Education since 1956, is a housewife and an active participant 
in numerous civic enterprises. Mrs. Noland is a native Californian. 
She was born in King City, attended the King City elementary 
school, graduated from King City Union High School, and re- 
ceived her bachelor’s degree from the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

The various civic enterprises in which Mrs. Noland has par- 
ticipated and is now participating are indicative of her wide 
interest in community and world affairs. While her two daugh- 
ters were attending the Salinas public schools, she was active 
in the work of the parent teacher association and sponsored 
various community activities for girls. During the war years she 
worked in the United Service Organization and in the American 
Red Cross. At present she is active in the work of the Blood 
Bank; is President of the Tuesday Study Group; holds several 
offices in the Salinas Women’s Club; and is a member of the 
Monterey County Grand Jury. Mrs. Noland also has memberships 
in the Order of Eastern Star, the Salinas chapter of the World 
Affairs Council, and the Salinas-Alisal Council of Republican 
Women. 

While she was attending the University, Mrs. Noland received 
many honors. She was chosen for membership in Prytanean, the 
junior women’s honor society; Mortar Board, the senior women’s 
honor society; and Theta Sigma Phi, the women’s journalistic 
society. During her senior year, she was Women’s Editor of the 
Blue and Gold. 

Mrs. Noland accompanied her husband on a trip to London 
in 1957, where he attended the American Bar Convention and 
the two of them then visited nine European countries. Prior to 
making this trip, Mr. and Mrs. Noland had visited Morocco, Al- 
geria, and the Canary Islands and had traveled in the Caribbean 


Sea area and in Brazil. 


A MESSAGE 


from the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 


an 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK, 1958 


The press today reports an abundance of startling and dramatic news 
developments. The news-consuming public having had its appetite whetted 
expects some dramatic announcement to appear in every morning newspaper 
or evening broadcast. It isn’t necessary to recap or attempt to explain the 
tremendous scientific news which has captured the imagination of the world. 
History has moved rapidly and all of us are certainly a part of the fast-moving 
world scene. The phenomenal scientific advances and the intellectual break- 
through have dramatized the role of public education in a manner that those 
of us in public education have been unable to accomplish over a great number 


of years. Education has assumed its rightful role as a major contributor, not 


only to the culture, but to the very survival of our society. 

Public education has become accepted front-page copy. We are very happy 
for this belated recognition and for the interest and support which it has pro- 
voked. Like the recognition accorded other major achievements, this attention 
has brought mixed blessings. On the sidelines we find those who criticize our 
public education as being sorely deficient. In contrast, we find others who 
seem to over-extend themselves in a “no-room-for-criticism’ defense of the 
public schools. We do not believe that much of the criticism is justified. On the 
other hand, we certainly cannot brush aside all criticism as being merely an 
unmerited attack on our public schools. As in all social institutions, it is pos- 
sible for us to find inadequacies in our structure. A good engineer shores up 
his structure. He strengthens it where weaknesses appear, and in so doing, 
insures better functioning entity. We believe the philosophy of public educa- 
tion is built upon a good and sound base. At times its implementing structure 
may need re-enforcement. We appreciate those who point out needed im- 
provements in a constructive manner. 
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In this coming Public Schools Week, April 21-26, let us make a special effort 
to invite the sideline coaches to meet the team and the coaching staff. Many 
of us have discovered that our finest supporters have come from the ranks of 


the sideline coaches. There is no better support than that which comes from 
understanding and firsthand knowledge. We must make sure that the public 
is familiar with and understands its public schools. 

On the other hand, it is difficult for us to extend complete acceptance to 
those who bury their heads like ostriches and ignore criticism regardless of its 
merit. We believe that an explanation of what we are doing within the limits 
of the resources available should tell the complete story. No social institution 
can grow and be amenable to the changing demands made upon it if its 
support is blind and unquestioning. Virility and growth feed upon sound, con- 
structive, and continuous evaluation. Constructive criticism and suggestion must 
be based upon the acceptance of a sound philosophy of education. 

The difficulty with many sideline critics is that their criticisms are based upon 
isolated incidents or weaknesses rather than upon a total situation. Public 
education must be judged in its totality. In its entirety, public education pre- 
sents an outstanding record of firsts. Within the resources available, it is 
providing a sound educational structure that is flexible in its methods and 
socially adaptable. A glance at the total record reveals healthy achievement. 
Public education has adjusted to a mushrooming pupil population; it has 
tailored its methodology to children of all types of abilities: the gifted, the 
slow learner, the physically handicapped, and the emotionally disturbed; and 
it provides classrooms which have been designed primarily to facilitate learn- 
ing. Boys and girls are being encouraged to continue their education through 
college. Public education has adapted its facilities and its instructional methods 
to meet not only a phenomenally increasing student population, but a popu- 
lation of differing cultural and intellectual characteristics. 

Social institutions must be judged not only in terms of adaptability to growth 
in terms of numbers, but also in flexibility in providing programs geared to the 
changing demands of the social structure. California can be rightly proud of 
its record in the field of public education. Public Schools Week furnishes us 
excellent opportunity to see that all of our communities are familiar with the 
outstanding work which has been carried on in our schools. Let’s not try to 
hide our inadequacies or shortcomings. Let us show with pride what we are 
doing in our public schools, and at the same time point out that an even 
better job can be done as increases in resources are made available. These 
resources include not only financial support, but the enthusiasm, interest, and 


continuous personal support of every member of the community. 
° 


SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAMS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN CALIFORNIA 
BERNARD J. LONSDALE, Consultant in Elementary Education 


There has been a marked increase in the number of school districts 
in California offering summer elementary school programs. Evidence 
of this increase is the number of programs approved by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, whose approval of proposed summer 
programs is required by law.! The number of requests approved in- 
creased from 109 in 1954, to 174 in 1957. The school districts providing 
summer school programs in elementary schools were located in 33 
counties of the state. Of the 174 programs, 70 were operated for a 
period of six weeks; 48 were operated for a period of four weeks (the 
minimum length of time for which state funds may be received); two 
were operated for 10 weeks; and others were operated for two, three, 
and five weeks. 

During 1957, summer school staffs of the Torrance Unified School 
District, the Bellflower City Unified School District, the Alamitos 
Elementary School District, and the Hawthorne Intermediate, and 
Yukon Intermediate Schools, Hawthorne Elementary School District, 
provided opportunities for observation of summer school programs 
in action.? Although there were variations in the programs offered by 
the different districts, the objectives for all the programs appeared to 
be similar. In general, they were as follows: 

1. To help girls and boys develop in all aspects of growth—physical, 
social, emotional, and intellectual 

. To provide opportunity for girls and boys to satisfy particular in- 
terests and to develop new interests 

3. To plan with community groups and agencies whose programs are 
directed toward service to children and youth 

4. To extend the use of community facilities and resources 

5. To explore new areas of study 

6. To experiment with the use of new materials of instruction 

7. To extend learning opportunities beyond the regular school year 
under the guidance of a teacher 


hr 


ADMINISTERING THE PROGRAM 
The pattern for the administration of the program is similar in all 
of the districts visited. An elementary school principal, a member of 


1 Education Code Section 8952. California Administrative Code, Title 5, Sections 116, 116-1, 
and a 

2 Plans for observation and discussion were directed by the following: Lloyd G. Jones, Director, 
Torrance Summer Schools; Sue Erwin, Director, Bellflower Summer Schools; Patricia C. Simmons, 
Director, Alamitos Summer School; and Edward J. Hayduk, Director, Hawthorne Summer Schools. 
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the central office staff, a director of curriculum, a supervisor, or a 
consultant serves as director of the program for an entire district. He 
is responsible for co-ordinating the program on a district-wide basis 
through the preparation of announcements, staff meetings, ordering 
supplies, planning for the use of materials, and interpreting the program 
to the community. An elementary school principal or a teacher has 
charge of each separate school or of several schools, depending on the 
number involved and the enrollment. The records of attendance kept 
by each school are used by the director to compile the attendance for 
the school district. 


STAFFING THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


In general, the teachers for the summer school programs are the 
regularly employed teachers of the district. Superintendents report that 
more teachers are interested in teaching summer school than there are 
positions available. This makes it possible to select teachers on the basis 
of their particular strengths and abilities. In most instances the summer 
session teachers work in the same schools in which they teach during 
the year. However, in many cases they choose a different age group 
with which to work. 

In one district visited, the director was a guidance consultant from 
the office of the county superintendent of schools. The teaching staff 
was made up of principals, assistant principals, a psychologist, and high 
school teachers from the local district and adjoining districts. This 
arrangement was made to give administrators and specialists the oppor- 
tunity to be closely associated with classroom situations and with the 
problems of teachers. 

An arrangement was made in one district visited, for the summer 
school teachers to remain two afternoons a week to work on curricu- 
lum projects related either to the summer school program or to the 
curriculum development program of the district. 

ENCOURAGING ATTENDANCE 

Various procedures are used for acquainting the children and parents 
with the plans and program of the summer school. The most usual 
procedure is the preparation and distribution of announcements to the 
parents. The announcements furnish information regarding the dates 
of the summer school, the daily schedule, descriptions of activities, 
provisions for transportation, and methods of registering. 

One of the districits visited prepared an attractive folder which pre- 
sented general information about the summer school, the purposes, and 
the program, and suggestions for ways in which parents might help. 

As the basis for planning a program, the announcement of one of the 
districts included, in addition to a form for registration, a list of the 
classes to be offered and a place for the children to check their choices. 
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One of the problems related to summer school programs is that of 
regular attendance. Announcements of programs and forms for regis- 
tration contain suggestions that the parents enroll their children for 
the entire summer session and encourage regular attendance. A princi- 
pal in one of the schools worked with the teachers to develop a list 
of suggestions for keeping up the attendance. The suggestions were 
shared with other principals and teachers on a city-wide basis. Direc- 
tors of the programs and administrators addressed civic and service 
clubs to describe the programs and to stress the importance of regular 
attendance. 


Types OF PROGRAMS 


The programs in the districts visited were quite similar in nature; 
however, each had its own particular features. The variations observed 
were related to the needs and philosophies of the different school dis- 
tricts and to the particular groups of children in attendance. 

The emphasis in two of the programs was on social studies experi- 
ences, organized around broad areas of life experience. Studies were 
selected which would not repeat studies of the year before or studies 
planned for the following year. 

The girls and boys in one of the districts studied the following topics: 


First Grade—What Our Neighborhood Is Like 

Second Grade—What Goods and Services Come to Our Neighborhood 

Third Grade—What Our Community Is Like 

Fourth Grade—Recreation in California 

Fifth Grade—Why People Are Moving to California 

Sixth Grade—What Influence the Aviation Industry Has on Our 
Community 

Seventh and Eighth Grades—Job Opportunities in the Community 


A list of questions raised in relation to the studies indicated the focus 
of each study and the possible sequence of activities. 

A program planned for young adolescents in grades six, seven, and 
eight was observed in one district. An attempt was made to build the 
program around the needs, interests, and abilities of this particular age 
group. As a basis for planning the program, the students were given 
a list of the classes to be scheduled. The classes were grouped into elec- 
tive classes and regular classes. Under the electives were listed the 
following: art, camp craft, ceramics, creative dramatics, homemaking, 
mechanical drawing, model building, photography, science, sewing, 
woodshop, Spanish, and typing. Under the regular classes were listed 
the following: special reading, mathematics, English, American history, 
and government. The student registering could select four classes from 
the elective group, from the regular group, or from a combination of 
the two groups. 
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Of the programs visited, the one that differed most from the others 
was a program set up to provide experiences for two particular groups 
of children. In this program, actually two summer programs were con- 
ducted. One was described as the “under-achiever program,” and the 
other as the “more capable program.” As the names imply, the “under- 
achiever program” was for children in grades three to seven who were 
not achieving up to their ability in the areas of language arts, arithmetic, 
and reading. The “more capable program” was for children with a total 
I.Q. of 120 or more who had completed the fourth grade or were in 
the fifth, sixth, or seventh grade during the school year in one of the 
schools of the district. Pupils were selected on the basis of various 
achievement tests, mental maturity tests and teacher recommendations. 
A total of 247 pupils were enrolled in the summer school. 

The children worked in groups of 25 to 28 for assemblies and unit 
work. During the periods of specific area help, or specialties, the groups 
were reduced to 12 to 14. Part of the “under-achiever program” con- 
sisted of reading projects, language arts projects, and arithmetic projects. 
Part of the “more capable program” consisted of the following units: 
“Science and Its Relation to Man’”—astronomy, electronics, icthyology, 
geology, zoology, chemistry, and physics; “How Man Governs Him- 
self’ —American history, world affairs, and city government, “How Man 
Communicates”—contemporary American literature, creative writing, 
dramatics, and foreign language. 


An intensive preplanning program was conducted in co-operation 
with the parents of the children attending the summer school, and 
parent involvement was continued during the program. 


CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN HoME AND SCHOOL 


In the districts visited, communication between home and school 
started early in the spring. In each district the first communication to 
the parents was an announcement that a summer program was to be 
held in the district, and included the dates, location of centers, the daily 
time schedule, information regarding transportation, and procedures 
for registration. One district found it to be an advantage to have the 
children secure application cards for the parents to sign. This procedure 
seemed to impress upon the parents their responsibility in relation to 
the child’s regular attendance during the full period of the summer 
school. 

Communication continued with a notice of an acceptance of the 
child’s enrollment and with further information regarding details of 
the program. 

In each of the programs observed, the parents were involved in some 
way as helpers or resource persons. They provided transportation for 
field trips, assisted in the nutrition program, and in the preparation of 
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materials. In several instances they demonstrated various industrial art 
processes in which they had particular skills, gave travel talks, and 
showed slides taken on trips. 

Summer school progress reports on the children attending were sent 
to the parents in each of the districts visited. The reports were different 
from the forms used during the school year. The subjects studied and 
the activities in which the children engaged were listed, and space was 
provided in which teachers could write comments regarding the child’s 
accomplishments. In one district where the summer program was held 
for six weeks, the progress report was sent to the parents at the end of 
the fifth week. Space was provided on the report for the parents to 
write their comments regarding the program. In one school, the teachers 
held conferences with one or both of the parents of each child partici- 
pating in the program. 

A superintendent’s bulletin, issued monthly during the school vear 
for the parents and teachers in one of the districts, was published as 
a special summer school edition in August. In this issue, various aspects 
of the program were described and were illustrated by pictures of chil- 
dren and teachers engaged in various activities. 


ARTICULATION BETWEEN REGULAR SCHOOL AND SUMMER SCHOOL 


Procedures were used to articulate the work of the regular program 
and the summer program so that the children would not develop the 
attitude that they were either repeating or skipping. The children were 
placed in groups on the basis of their needs, abilities, and interests. In 
the districts visited, where the children were in grade groups, they were 
placed in the grade in which they would be in the fall. Special emphasis 
was placed on one phase of the broad area of experience studied so that 
the children would not cover the same subject matter or repeat the 
same activities in which they had been engaged during the previous vear, 
or would be engaged in during the coming year. 

Some information on each child was made available to the summer 
school teachers. Several teachers interviewed expressed a desire for more 
such information and suggested the desirability of having each child’s 
cumulative record made available to summer school teachers 


EVALUATING SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Teachers, children, and parents in the districts visited were asked to 
evaluate the summer school programs. The informal evaluations contain 
clues to ways in which the programs can be improved and extended. 


Teachers’ Reactions 


Teachers were asked to evaluate the summer school programs in terms 
of (1) values received and (2) problems encountered. 


i 
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The free responses to the question of values received could be cate- 
gorized under the following headings: 


1. Development of new insights into characteristics of growth and 
learning of children 

. Opportunity to try new methods of instruction 

. Opportunity to become acquainted with and use new materials 

4. Opportunity to extend acquaintance with faculty members and 
children of different age groups 


In many of the responses the teachers talked about the value of the 
informal, relaxed atmosphere and freedom from pressure in the summer 
school programs. This suggests the possibility of a research study in 
which administrators, supervisors, and summer school teachers might 
engage to determine which situations create pressure during the regular 
school year, and how it might be possible to remedy the situations that 
cause the pressure. 

The free responses to the question of problems encountered could be 
categorized under the following headings: 

1. Providing continuity of instruction 

2. Insuring regular attendance 

3. Securing supplies as needed 

4. Securing appropriate communication between summer school 

teachers and regular school teachers 

5. Evaluating and reporting pupil progress 

6. Helping parents to understand the program 


The responses show that irregularity of attendance affects continuity 
of planning instruction, study trips, and use of supplies. The parents’ 
concepts of the purposes of summer school programs appear to be dif- 
ferent from the purposes of the administrators and teachers. This indi- 
cates the need for more emphasis on home-school-community relations 
in regard to summer school programs. A number of responses indicated 
that the length of time the teachers spend with the children, even in a 
six-week period, is too limited for adequate evaluation of pupil growth. 
There was also an indication of the need for finding more effective ways 
of observing and reporting individual growth. 


Children’s Reactions 


In an effort to secure an evaluation of the summer school program 
from the children, those in attendance were asked to respond to two 
questions, (1) What do you like most about summer school? (2) What 
about summer school would you like to have changed? 

A listing of the responses would indicate that the children liked at 
least one thing, if not everything, about summer school. A liking was 
expressed for a wide range of subjects and for a wide range of activities. 
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Pretty much the same theme runs through the responses from pupils in 
all grades. Typical of these are the following: 

“T like to read and I have read three books in summer school already.” 

“T like to play with clay and learn to do numbers.” 

“It is not all work and you can learn something new.” 

“| like art and arithmetic.” 

“T like everything.” 

“My teacher is very nice and understanding. | thought the dissection 
of the frog was interesting. I always wondered what makes me tick 
and I saw it through the frog.” 

“| like to get to pick my own story to read.” 

“You get to go on so many trips and to see films.” 

“| like art work and square dancing. I like to draw because it is fun.” 


In one of the districts where swimming was a part of the program, a 
majority of the children responding in every grade listed swimming as 
one of the things they liked best. 

The children made many suggestions in response to the question, 
“What would you like to have changed about summer school?” Most 
of them were the same in nature. They would like to have more of the 
things they liked best in summer school. 

Some of the suggestions of seventh and eighth grade children were: 

“I would like other types of dancing as well as folk dancing.” 

“I believe we should have swimming oftener.” 

“I would like more field trips planned.” 

“It would be lots of fun if we had woodwork or shop.” 


Throughout the responses of the children there were expressions of 
enjoyment in the summer school progam and implications that it had 
many features different from regular school. 


Parents’ Reactions 


The following comments were made by parents, on the summer 
school progress reports in one district: 


“D has enjoyed summer school, and we are very pleased 
that he made a contribution to the program. He is a very nice, 
co-operative and dependable boy at home also. Thank you.” 

“I feel that besides keeping an active boy busy, A has gained 
in many ways from summer school, and I’m very much in favor 
of it and the methods used.” 

“I will be very happy to come to visit the class in the next day 
or so.” 

“We appreciate all the help O is getting in improving his 
skills in sports. It certainly has helped him a lot. We think summer 
school has done him a lot of good.” 
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“M enjoyed summer school this year. He hopes he will 
have you for his teacher next year.” 

“Thanks a million for being the wonderful teacher you have been 
with our children. We never could thank you enough.” 

“IT don’t know what you did, but C is becoming interested 
in school for the first time. Thank you!” 


The informal evaluations of teachers, children, and parents indicate 
that summer school programs are providing enjoyable, wholesome, and 
worthwhile experiences for those who participate in them. 


A Loox AHEAD 


As the number of districts providing summer school programs in 
elementary schools is increasing, and the number of children partici- 
pating is steadily rising, summer school programs in elementary schools 
are rapidly becoming an important aspect of the total educational 
experiences of girls and boys in California. The types of programs 
provided are a challenge to the creative leadership of administrators, 
supervisors, teachers and parents. There is need for further experimen- 
tation in relation to both organization and curriculum. In the relaxed, 
informal atmosphere of the summer school program there is oppor- 
tunity to put into practice the best that is known from research and 
experience regarding child growth and learning. As administrators, 
supervisors, teachers, and parents continue to pioneer in their efforts 
in developing summer school programs, the educational experiences 


of the girls and boys of California will be extended and improved. 
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REPORT OF THE JANUARY, 1958, MEETING OF THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
ON SOCIAL STUDIES 


The California State Central Committee on Social Studies met in 
Fresno on January 15-17, 1958, to continue work on revision of the 
social studies program. This was the second meeting of the Central 
Committee during the 1957-58 school year. The first meeting was held 
in Los Angeles October,! 1957. 


ORGANIZATION BY GRADE LEVELS 


At the meeting in Fresno attention was given mainly to the prepara- 
tion of a statement regarding a plan for organizing the social studies 
program, kindergarten through grade fourteen. Decisions reached dur- 
ing the meeting were based upon information and advice secured from 
many people in advance of the meeting, expressions of many people 
who participated in the 1957 summer workshops, and upon the experi- 
ences of others which were discussed with Central Committee members 
in attendance at the meeting. The main task confronting the Central 
Committee at this meeting was to formulate a tentative plan that would 
be practical in its application and indicate cognizance of the major ob- 
jectives to be achieved in a modern program of social studies. In pre- 
paring a statement regarding this plan full use was made of the informa- 
tion and advice received from other sources. 

The Central Committee’s statement, now in tentative form, will be 
subjected to state-wide review and study. The statement is organized 
into three parts for each successive grade level. An introduction sets 
forth important developmental characteristics of children and youth 
that should be taken into consideration when selecting, organizing, and 
presenting social studies materials. The introduction is followed by a 
synopsis of the social studies content believed to be appropriate and 
important for children and youth to learn in order to become informed 
and constructive members of our society. Areas of emphasis are sug- 
gested for each grade level. In reviewing the statement one consideration 
might be of its use as a means of informing educational publishers of 
the need in California public schools for printed social studies material. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Regional conferences will be held during March, April, and May in 
12 different locations. It is believed that the 12 conference locations are 


1 Reported in “Revision of the Social Studies Program in California,” California Schools, XXIX 
(January, 1958), 18-23. 
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sufficiently well distributed throughout the state to provide opportunity 
for interested people in all sections of the state to hear an explanation 
of the statement regarding the proposed plan for organizing the social 
studies program. Many people are to be invited to the regional confer- 
ence, particularly social studies teachers and other citizens representing 
groups in each community that are interested in the social studies pro- 
gram. Invitations are being extended by the host institutions. ‘The num- 
ver of people invited to each conference is limited only by the capacity 
of the facilities which can be made available by the host institution. The 
names of the cosponsoring colleges and universities, the names of the 
local conference co-ordinators, and the dates for the regional confer- 
ences are as follows: 


California State Polytechnic College A. N. Cruikshanks March 
Department of Social Science 


Chico State College Charles L. Millis April 
Department of Education 


Claremont Graduate School \rthur King, Jr. March 
Department of Education 


State College Kenneth Meeks March 
Department of Education 


Humboldt State College \rchie Jones March 
Department of Social Science 


Long Beach State College John Searles March 
Department of Social Science 


Los Angeles State College Carol Smallenburg April 
Department of Education 


Sacramento State College Orville Nordberg May 

Department of Education 
and 

John Livingston 
Department of Social Science 

San Diego State College Joe A. Apple March 2 
Department of Education 

San Francisco State College William Cowan March 
Department of Education 

San Jose State College Henry Meckel April 
Department of Education 

University of California, 

Santa Barbara College John Carroll March 

Department of Education 


It is hoped that immediately following the regional conferences 
many people will study the statement and communicate their com- 
ments concerning it to the Central Committee. Forms will be available 
to chairmen of study groups for this purpose. Additional opportunity 
is to be provided for study of the statement on numerous college and 
university campuses during the summer of 1958. 
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CosponsoreD SUMMER ACTIVITY 

A total of 21 institutions of higher learning are co-operating with the 
Central Committee to provide opportunity on 20 college and university 
campuses for analysis and study of all proposals made thus far in this 
study, and for the development of next steps. The 20 workshops, 
courses, symposiums, and seminars are planned to enable large numbers 
of people to participate, and to encourage a variety of approaches to 
the analysis and study of materials distributed by the Central Com- 
mittee. — ; 

On January 8, 1958, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Roy 
E. Simpson, sent letters to superintendents of schools in California to 
acquaint all of them with the opportunities which people in the schools 
under their supervision will have during the summer of 1958, to par- 
ticipate in a review of developments thus far in this study, and to 
contribute to its further development. The 1958 summer activity will 
be sufficiently diverse in emphasis to appeal to social studies teachers, 
administrators, and supervisors at all levels of education—elementary, 
junior and senior high school, and junior college. It will be advan- 
tageous for school systems to be represented in the 1958 summer ac- 
tivity by teams with a membership that includes representatives of each 
educational level. 

The participating colleges and universities are to be contacted by 
local school systems to secure descriptions of their cosponsored sum- 
mer activity in social studies. The summer offerings vary according to 
organization, emphasis, educational level, and duration. The detailed 
descriptions secured from the participating colleges and universities 
will enable social studies teachers, administrators, and supervisors to 
identify the activities of most worth to them in their respective school 
systems. 

It is anticipated that during the summer of 1958, guides will be de- 
veloped for use in producing units and other printed materials related 
to the social studies for each grade level. And opportunity will be pro- 
vided participants to begin preparing materials for use in their respec- 
tive schools which will conform with the recommendations which will 
likely be included in the final report of this study. 


Information regarding summer activities in any of the following in- 
stitutions can be secured by presenting a request to the summer school 


director. 
CALIFORNIA STATE PoLYTECHNIC COLLEGE Cuico State CoLLece 
Robert E. Kennedy, Dean Victor M. Houston, Dean 
. F Educational Services and S ' 
Arts and Sciences : — Services and Sunimer 
. . . WC>3: 
California State Polytechnic College Chico State College 


San Luis Obispo Chico 
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CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOT SAN Jose State CoLLect 
Luther J. Lee, Jr., Dean Joe West, Dean 
Claremont Graduate School Educational Services and Summer 
Claremont Session 


San Jose Strate College 


CoLLece OF THE Paciri 
San Jose 


J. Mare Jantzen, Dean 


School of Education STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
College of the Pacific I. J imes Quillen, Dean 
Stockton School of Education 
' Stanford University 
FResNO State CoLect Boal a waliegse, 
I ‘ nrore 
I-dward M. Spencer, Dean 
Educational Services and Summer Lone Beacu State CoLLecE 
Session ] Wesley Br itton, Dean 
Fresno State College Educational Services and Summer 
Fresno Session 
, Long Beach State College 
Humsotpr State CoLiece on , a ollege 
* ong he | 
Ivan C. Milhous, Dean ee 
Educational Services and Sunrmer University oF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 
Session ind 
Humboldt State College Mount Sr. Mary’s CoL_iece 
Arcata Robert B. Haas 
. Jirector of E luc tional i te? S107 
IMMACULATE Heart CoLtect D oe rule evtemrem 
C este University of California 
Sister Elizabeth Ann | hepalen 38 
Department of Education las teeta 
Immaculate Heart College UNiversity OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA 


Los Angeles 27 BARBARA COLLEGE 

. hy ‘arrol] 

OccIDENTAL COLLEGI eet - Ed , 
Richard F. Reath ee ee 


University of California, Santa 


Director of Summer Session > : 
Sarbara College 


Occidental College 


1600 Campus Road Goleta 

Los Angeles 41 University or REDLANDS 
: Vernon Tolle, Chairman 
SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE : tr . 
ae ee Department of Education 


H. J. McCormick, Dean 


Educational Services and Summer 
Session 


University of Redlands 
Redlands 


Sacramento State College UNIversity OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
6000 J Street John U. Michaelis 
Sacramento 19 Professor of Education 


University of California 
San Dieco Strate CoLLece Berkeley 4 


Manfred H. Schrupp, Dean 


Educational Services and Summer UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Session Donald Wilson 

San Diego State College School of Education 

San Diego University of Southern California 


. . . Los Angeles 7 
San Francisco State CoLieci : 


Willard L. Leeds WHITTIER COLLEGE 

Director of the Summer Session Harold Spencer 

San Francisco State College Director of Summer Session 
1600 Holloway Avenue Whittier College 

San Francisco 27 Whittier 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


In addition to providing in-service education opportunity for persons 
experienced in social studies, attention is being given by the California 
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Council on Teacher Education to the implications in this study for the 
preservice preparation of social studies teachers. Members of the Western 
College Association are also interested in reviewing this study as it re- 
lates to the preparation of social studies teachers. It is now apparent that 
changes are needed in the program of teacher education if social studies 
teachers are to be prepared to meet all present day requirements in this 
important area of public school instruction. In this study eight social 
sciences are identified as sources of information needed to conduct a 
modern program of social studies. Recent research in the areas of human 
growth-development and learning, and the study of its application to 
the social studies program emphasizes the need for special attention 
to be given to improving and strengthening in-service and preservice 
phases of the professional preparation of social studies teachers. 


INITIAL MEETING WITH PUBLISHERS 


Invitations have been extended to companies that publish educational 
materials to attend a meeting for the purpose of becoming informed re- 
garding the progress made to date in this study. Although it will be 
nearly a year before detailed outlines can be provided, a meeting at this 
time will enable the publishing companies to decide if they are interested 
in preparing social studies materials of the nature required, and will 
allow sufficient time for those interested to make their plans to publish 
the material. Other meetings will be held as necessary to inform pub- 
lishers regarding progress made. 


Avupio-VISUAL EpuCATION WorkKsHoP 


A workshop in audio-visual education is being planned by the State 
Department of Education, and the State Central Committee on Social 
Studies, in conjunction with Sacramento State College. This workshop 
will be held August 4-15, 1958, to enable audio-visual and curriculum 
specialists to explore, with producers of audio-visual materials, those 
materials which will be most useful in a social studies program. Informa- 
tion regarding this workshop can be secured from the Director of the 
Summer Session. 


GENERAL FUND EXPENDITURES OF CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 
1955-56 AND 1956-57 


RAY H. JOHNSON, Chief, Bureau of School Apportionments and Reports, and 
MRS. DOROTHY KIRSCHMAN, Accounting Technician 


The general fund expenditures of the public schools maintained by 
California school districts for the fiscal years 1955-56 and 1956-57 have 
been compiled from annual financial reports of the county superin- 
tendents of schools. The tables on the following pages present an 
analysis of general fund expenditures, showing for each school level 
the total amount, the amount per pupil in average daily attendance, 
and percentages of the total amount expended for each of 10 major 
classes of expenditure and for the three required subordinate classes of 
expenditure listed in the California School Accounting Manual.! Per- 
centages are expressed in two ways—in terms of total expenditures and 
in terms of the current expense of education.” The latter method is the 
one more commonly used. 


The expenditures included in this analysis are those made from the 
general funds of school districts. The analysis does not include trans- 
fers to other school districts nor expenditures of special funds of school 
districts. The expenditures of county superintendents of schools, in- 
cluding those for maintenance of emergency schools and other special 
schools and classes, are omitted, and the average daily attendance in 
such schools and classes has not been employed in the computation of 
expenditures per unit of average daily attendance in these tables. 

Expenditures shown under Class 8—Food Service, represent only the 
expenditures from general funds of school districts for this purpose and 
do not include the expenditures for food service purposes made from 
cafeteria funds and cafeteria accounts of school districts. 


Expenditures shown under Class 10—Capital Outlay, represent only 
the expenditures from general funds of school districts for land, im- 
provement of grounds, buildings, and equipment and do not include 
expenditures for these purposes from building or special funds. 

Table 1 presents a statement of average daily attendance, by grade 
levels, in elementary school districts, high school districts, junior col- 
lege districts, and unified school districts, with consolidated totals for 
all districts. Average daily attendance credited to county school funds 

1 California School Accounting Manual, Bulletin of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Vol. XX, No. 2, March, 1951 (revised edition), pp. 8-10. 

- The term “current expense of education” is employed here to designate expenditures of classes 


1 to 7, inclusive, excluding Class 8—Food Service, Class 9 Community Services, and Class 10——Cap- 
ital Outlay. The use of the term is recommended in the California School Accounting Manual, p. 9. 
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is given separately, to permit reconciliation with state totals employed 
for apportionment of the State School Fund. 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
JURISDICTION, AND BY DISTRICT LEVEL OR GRADE 
SPAN, 1955-56 AND 1956-57 


In cla 


1. Separate elementary school districts : 1,232,81¢ 1,317,288 


559 325 


2. Separate high school districts 
Separate junior college districts_ - fz,cat | 77,909 
4. Unified school districts. __- ‘ 789,833 


hool districts___-_-- 546,281 | 2,744,355 


lasses under jurisdiction of County Super 
sndent of Schools, paid for from 
County school tuition fund 
6. Elementary 
is igh scnoo!i 
High school 
County school service fund 
8. Elementary. 


. High school_-_- 


Total in classes under jurisdiction of Cour 
. ¢ } 
Superintendent of Schools - - 


The figures in Table 2 for elementary school districts include attend- 
ance and expenditures in kindergartens and elementary schools. In 
Table 3, attendance * and expenditures of grades 7 and 8 in junior high 
schools maintained by high school districts, and of grades 13 and 14 in 
junior college maintained by high school districts, are included with 
high school data for grades 9 to 12, inclusive. 

In Table 4, the attendance and expenditures are for grades 13 and 14. 

In Table 5, the attendance and expenditures of unified school dis- 
tricts have been compiled separately, without an analysis by level. 

Tables 2 to 5 inclusive, present, respectively, the expenditures of ele- 
mentary school districts, high school districts, junior college districts, 
and unified school districts, for each major class of expenditure. Table 
6 contains comparable data for all districts in consolidated totals. 


Average daily attendance in grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools is credited to elementary 
school districts of residence for the computation of Basic State Aid and State Equalization Aid in 
the apportionment of the State School Fund; however, these units of a.d.a. have been employed 
herein in the computation of expenditures per unit of a.d.a. of high school districts, since junior 
high schools are maintained by high school districts and the expenditures for educating pupils in 
grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools are paid from the general funds of high school districts. 
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Table 7 presents in summary form the amount and per cent of in- 
crease in total and per-pupil current expense of education in the fiscal 
vear 1955-56 compared with the preceding fiscal year 1954-55, and simi- 
larly in the fiscal year 1956-57 compared with the preceding fiscal year 


1955-56. 


TABLE 7 


AMOUNT AND PER CENT OF INCREASE IN TOTAL AND PER-PUPIL CURRENT 
EXPENSE OF EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 1955-5 
COMPARED WITH 1954-55, AND 1956-57 COMPARED WITH 1955-56 


In Table 8, the total average daily attendance, total current expense of 
education, and per-pupil current expense of education are presented for 
a ten-year period beginning with the fiscal year 1947-48 and ending with 


the fiscal year 1956-57. 
Table 9 (pages 144-45), presents by county the grade span, total 
average daily attendance, total current expense of education, per-pupil 
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current expense of education from general funds only; and the amount 
and per cent of increase or decrease in average daily attendance and cur- 
rent expense of education, for the fiscal years 1955-56 and 1956-57. 

Thirty counties reported attendance in junior college grades 13 and 
14. All counties reported attendance in grades 1 through 12, with the 
exception of Alpine County which maintained grades 1 through 8 only. 
Fifty-six counties reported attendance in kindergartens. 


TABLE 8 


TOTAL AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE AND PER-PUPIL 

CURRENT EXPENSE OF EDUCATION IN ALL CALIFORNIA 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS FROM GENERAL FUNDS ONLY FOR 
THE PAST 10 FISCAL YEARS 


1947-48 ,519,120 | $315,212,070 
1948-49 615.305 | 368.992.815 

50 | 716.095 410,268,166 
,780,818 452,118,691 
901,549 507,311,228 


MMA do 


— ee i x 


5 
af 


032,947 580,249,176. 
203.398 | 674,.596.851.22 
375,681 742,158,443 
546,281 823,046,067 .33 | 
744,355 | 950,214,459. 


Nore: There are a few minor changes in the data contained in 
this table from the amounts previously published, resulting from 
correction of original tabulations. 


During the fiscal year 1947-48, the total average daily attendance 
credited to all school districts was 1,519,120 and the total current ex- 
pense * was $315,212,070.25. Over a ten-year period the average daily 
attendance increased in the amount of 1,225,235 or 80.7 per cent, and 
the total current expense of education increased $635,002,389.68 or 
201.5 per cent. 

The current expense per unit of a.d.a. for all school districts in 1947-48 
was $207.50. In 1956-57 this unit expense had increased to $346.24. The 
increase over the ten-year period was $138.74 or 66.9 per cent. 

” Prior to the fiscal year 1951-52, the expenditures for Class 8—Food service, from the general 
funds for school districts, were not segregated but were included in the total current expense. This 


term is relatively of minor importance and the change in its accounting does not seriously impair 
the validity of comparisons with later figures. 
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CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION FOR TEACHER 
PLACEMENT * 


AUBREY L. BERRY, Assistant Manager, Bureau of School and College 
Placement, University of California 


Placement officers of teacher-training institutions in California and of 
placement divisions of the California Teachers Association are alarmed 
at the increasing number of school officials who reveal confidential in- 
formation to applicants. Although most school officials are careful not 
to violate the confidence which is placed in them, unethical practices 
which continue to occur are viewed with alarm because of the danger- 
ous effect that they may have upon the selection of personnel for the 
schools of our state. Placement officers, however, are of the opinion that 
such practices are due primarily to a lack of understanding concerning 
the effective uses of confidential information, and of those policies that 
promote co-operative exchanges of confidential data between school 
officials and placement officers. 

An institutional teacher-placement office should maintain good rela- 
tions with faculty members who desire to place their students; with 
candidates who are seeking teaching positions; and with the school offi- 
cials who are charged with the responsibility of employing teachers, 
and who represent the best interests of the boys and girls of their re- 
spective school districts. No one will dispute the fact that all interests 
must be protected. However, institutional teacher-placement offices have 
accepted the basic principle that the youth of our nation are entitled to 
the best teachers available; and it is generally agreed that both our 
security and our progress depend upon an educated populace. Any 
effort to increase placements except on the basis of appropriate qualifi- 
cations of the candidates is a violation of this principle. 

Since school districts entrust to their officials the duty of recruiting 
and selecting their teachers, those officials are entitled to accurate and 
reliable information about applicants. Such information can be gathered 
effectively by skillful and patient work in placement offices specifically 
organized for the purpose. 

Although confidential information may be given to school officials 
in both verbal and written form, the most common form is the letter of 
recommendation furnished by offices of teacher-placement. Although 
subjected to some criticism, letters of recommendation are still among 
the most important criteria for selecting teachers. Their usefulness, 
however, depends upon their accuracy and to a large extent this accu- 


1 “Confidential Information,’ California Schools, XXI (June, 1950), 198-203, gave similar in- 
formation. The attention of school administrators, many of whom have been appointed since 1950, 
is again called to this important matter. 
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racy depends upon how well their contents are held strictly confidential. 
\n administrator feels free to write candidly only when he is assured 
that the information he gives will not be revealed. 

An office of teacher-placement prefers not to accept “Open” or “To 
Whom It May Concern” letters of recommendation. Every letter should 
come directly from the author and bear his signature, as open letters 
have proved of little value in the placement and selection of teachers. It 
is a foregone conclusion that a teacher will not carry and present a letter 
that he knows is detrimental and that might prevent his securing a 
position. A placement office that promiscuously and continuously uses 
“open” letters nullifies the value of confidential letters and eventually 
weakens its own service to schools. Therefore, when a school official 
receives information from a placement office, he should be able to rely 
upon the information presented, and he, in turn, should respect all infor- 
mation which is of a confidential nature. When there is no possible 
means for a candidate to gather confidential materials that cover his 
previous training or experience because of time limitations, death of 
recommenders, or ignorance of their whereabouts, an office will accept 
open letters. However, when such letters are copied and forwarded to 
school officials, they are appropriately identified. 

By what means has confidential information been mistakenly revealed 
to a candidate? The answer to this question may be given best by citing 
actual cases, and by suggesting methods that may be used to avoid the 


mistake of divulging confidential information. The cases selected are 
typical of occurrences that are becoming increasingly frequent. 


1. A school official observes that one or more letters are detrimental 
to a candidate and mentions this to the candidate. One school adminis- 
trator said, “You will never secure another position with the letter 
which Mr. X wrote, among your papers.” Another tore a letter from 
the folder and tossed it into the wastebasket in front of the candidate. 
A third stated, “You had better go back to your placement office and 
request them to remove that letter from Mr. X.” 

The administrator needs to consider purpose at this time. Is it his pur- 
pose to see that the applicant gets a position regardless of ability, or is 
it his purpose to obtain well-qualified teachers for his school, and to 
protect the rights of other schools? Every time a candidate learns the 
content of his papers, one of the best criteria for selecting teachers is 
weakened and, if such revelations continue, the usefulness of such papers 
will eventually be completely destroyed. 

If a school official believes that certain information in a candidate’s 
paper is biased; that certain weaknesses have been strengthened by fur- 
ther experience; or, upon investigation, finds that certain evidence as 
presented therein is incorrect, he should communicate with the place- 
ment office in which the candidate is registered and give the placement 
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officer this new information. Placement officers always welcome addi- 
tional data about their registrants, and they are particularly interested 
in eliminating inaccurate information or information based on personal 
bias which may unjustly prevent a candidate from securing a position. 


2. Violations of confidence frequently occur because of poor inter- 
viewing techniques. An example of this is the asking of revealing 
questions during the course of an interview. Blunt, direct questions 
about certain items mentioned in a candidate’s confidential papers 
create queries in the candidate’s mind as to what the papers may contain. 
Instead of asking the candidate, “Why did you have trouble with class 
control while you were teaching at X?” the administrator can obtain 
insight into the candidate’s understanding of child psychology and his 
ability to handle disciplinary problems by presenting exemplary prob- 
lems to him and requesting him to explain how he would cope with 
the problem. Information can be ascertained by indirect questioning 
or by covering several fields such as health, finances, ability to maintain 
class control, professional attitude, and the like. Interviewing is always 
difficult, and it becomes increasingly difficult when the interviewer 
possesses confidential information about the interviewee. Experience 
and practice is required before techniques for obtaining desired infor- 
mation by indirect questioning can be effectively developed. Until the 
ability to do indirect questioning has been acquired, employers should 
feel free to call upon placement officers for answers to any questions 
they may have about applicants. ; 


Another example of poor interviewing technique is the following: 
The placement officer’s telephone rings. It is a superintendent of schools 
seeking information about a teacher who is applying for a certain posi- 
tion. He asks the placement officer if he thinks that the teacher is quali- 
fied for the position, without first explaining that the candidate is sitting 
in his office. The placement officer states that he does not believe the 
teacher is qualified for that particular position. After receiving this 
information, the superintendent tells the teacher that he can not employ 
him because the placement officer would not give him a strong recom- 
mendation. School officials should not endeavor to obtain confidential 
information by telephone while candidates are in their offices. Even 
though they may not be as unprofessional in using the information, as 
in the above example, the tone of voice may reveal to the candidate 
that the information being given about him is unfavorable. Further- 
more, sending the candidate from the office while a telephone call is 
made may prove to be embarrassing, especially if he is found to be 
poorly qualified and on readmittance must be told that he is not to be 
offered a contract. Even to state that a decision will be made at a later 
date may create suspicion on the part of the candidate. This is particu- 
larly true if he has received encouragement prior to the telephone call. 
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If a further check of a candidate’s qualifications is deemed necessary, 
the candidate should be informed that selections and the awarding of 
contracts will be made later. Any inquiries about the candidate should 
be made after he has left the premises. 


3. The candidate asks the school administrator, “Why wasn’t I se- 
lected for the position?” “Because your papers were not as strong as 
others we received,” answers the administrator. This is nothing more 
than a case of “passing the buck.” How much more appropriate it would 
have been for the administrator to state that there had been several 
applicants for the position and, as only one person could be employed, 
he had based his decision upon data available covering many facets of 
his school situation and had made his selection accordingly. To intimate, 
or coldly state that the applicant is poorly qualified or that he has been 
a failure, is brutal. Many applicants who may not be qualified for one 
specific position may be well qualified in other positions for which 
their personal qualifications, aptitudes, abilities, and training have pre- 
pared them. 


4. Confidential papers are sometimes returned to candidates rather 
than to-placement offices from which they originated. Careful instruc- 
tions should be given to office personnel of school districts in order that 
they may understand how confidential information should be proc- 
essed. This holds true not only when papers are being returned to 
placement offices, but also while such information is retained in school 
district files. Placement officers have no objection to the practice of 
retaining a teacher’s confidential papers in school district files when that 
teacher has been employed by the district. They do, however, object 
to careless filing which allows such information to be accessible to 
teachers, and they definitely object to the practice followed by one 
administrator who allowed the teachers he hired to read their confi- 
dential papers after employment. 

Many school districts retain the confidential papers of candidates who 
accept positions in their districts. The papers are usually filed in each 
teacher’s personal folder. If evaluation forms are also placed in the 
teacher’s folder, and the teacher is permitted to read them, care should 
be taken to make sure that the teacher does not have access to confi- 
dential papers furnished by placement offices. Precautions also should 
be taken in this respect when a teacher is promoted to a supervisory 
or personnel position which gives him access to all folders, including 
his own. In such cases, confidential papers should be removed and filed 
in the superintendent’s office. Some supervisors have stated that after 
they had received their promotions they had read confidential papers 
relating to themselves. 

These actual cases are sufficient to illustrate the common ways in 
which confidential information is divulged to candidates. Effective 
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teacher selection is endangered by continuance of such practices. Fur- 
thermore, a former employer who has been honest in evaluating a 
teacher’s work by stating his weaknesses as well as his strong points 
should not be penalized for his veracity. Poorly qualified teachers who 
have failed to win the recommendations of placement offices are often 
the most aggressive and persistent in seeking positions. There have been 
cases where serious trouble has developed because confidential informa- 
tion was revealed to candidates. One administrator and members of his 
family received threatening letters. Leading citizens and business men 
in his community received derogatory statements about him and his 
administration of the school district. There is also the possibility of 
libel suits being instituted, particularly by vindictive teachers who may 
conclude that nothing more can be lost and that some retaliation may 
be gained through the publicity which may result, regardless of whether 
the suit be won or lost. 

Many school officials fail to make full use of services rendered by 
offices of teacher placement. They place too much reliance upon sub- 
jective observation when evaluating applicants’ qualifications. An em- 
ployer is inclined to believe, after several years of experience at inter- 
viewing candidates for teaching positions, that his ability to judge 
personal aptitudes and capabilities has been whetted to a keen edge. 
While it is true that one can increase his skill in observation and judg- 
ment, many scientific studies have shown that a single rating of one 
individual by another is often invalid. The trained observation of one 
person combined with reports from others will in the long run prove 
more useful. 

Placement officers invite school officials to seek further information 
about each candidate who applies for a position. They realize that em- 
ployers must be aided in interpreting the data revealed in a candidate’s 
papers, for example, the statements made in letters of recommendation. 
It is obviously impossible for a school official to know personally the 
authors of all the letters he receives about candidates. It is possible, 
however, for placement officers to become acquainted with a great 
number of such authors, and especially with the personnel in their re- 
spective institutions. They are willing and pleased to assist a school offi- 
cial to glean from such letters the information he needs, to take proper 
account of euphemistic statements, or to understand warning signals 
that suggest weaknesses or intimate the need of further investigation. 
Furthermore, they frequently possess certain information which is not 
included in a candidate’s papers. Some administrators have become wary 
of furnishing written statements because of previous violations of con- 
fidence but have been willing to make verbal comment about a candi- 
date’s qualifications. The placement officers act as intermediators and, 
by taking into consideration the personal characteristics and professional 
backgrounds of both the author of a letter of recommendation and the 
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prospective employer, they endeavor to get the two to think in the same 
terms in relation to the placement of a candidate. 

School officials must realize, however, that institutional, teacher- 
placement offices do not participate in an active program of promotion, 
solicitation, and circularization. They are established only as service 
agencies to schools, and the initiative in making inquiries or requesting 
recommendations rests entirely with the employer. A placement officer 
will do only what he is requested to do. If a request is made for the 
office to send papers about a particular candidate, and no other inquiries 
are made, only those papers will be sent, irrespective of the candidate’s 
qualifications (except in the case of immoral character). However, such 
papers are appropriately marked to show whether they were sent at the 
request of the candidate, the school official, or on the recommendation 
of the placement officer. If the candidate’s papers are sent at his own 
request or even at the request of the school official, it does not neces- 
sarily mean that he has the recommendation of the placement officer. 
If a placement officer is asked to express judgment as to the qualification 
of a particular candidate in relation to other candidates on file, he will 
do so, albeit with some hesitation, unless he is positive that the informa- 
tion will be kept confidential. Naturally, too, he will be glad to recom- 
mend candidates, but he will wait to be asked to do so. 

There can be coherence in placement policies and practices if place- 
ment officers and school officials thoroughly understand the principles 
involved. Among the many benefits that can result from their co-opera- 
tion are the following: placement officers will have a more thorough 
knowledge of the working situations in various school districts and the 
needs of their respective communities; candidates can go to their posts 
with a clearer understanding of what to expect and hence adapt them- 
selves more readily, and give and receive greater satisfaction; employing 
officials will receive recommendations of better-qualified candidates and 
can make better choices; and, finally, a functional code of ethical place- 
ment procedures will be firmly established. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS COURSE ENROLLMENTS IN 
CALIFORNIA PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, GRADES 
NINE THROUGH TWELVE, 1951 AND 1956 

M. E. MUSHLITZ, Consultant in Secondary Education 


In the fall of 1951, the student enrollment in California public high 
schools, grades nine through twelve, was 390,907; and total enrollment 
in English language arts courses was 372,700. In the fall of 1956, the 
total student enrollment in these grades was 572,821; and total enroll- 
ment in English language arts courses was 574,979. That the enrollment 
in English language arts courses exceeded the total enrollment in 1956, 
can be accounted for by the fact that many students enrolled in more 
than one English language arts course. 

During the period from October 31, 1951 to October 31, 1956, total 
student enrollment in grades nine through twelve increased 46.5 per 
cent; and total enrollment in English language arts courses increased 
54.3 percent. Many of these courses had a much greater per cent of 
increase in enrollment than the per cent of increase in the total student 
enrollment; many course enrollments were increased by a slightly larger 
per cent than that of total enrollment; others matched the per cent of 
increase in total enrollment; and some course enrollments showed a per 
cent of decrease in relation to the per cent of increase in total enroll- 
ment. 

It is significant that the greatest increases in enrollment in English 
language arts courses were in those courses generally offered in the 
upper two years of high school and which are usually college prepara- 
tory in nature; and that decreases in enrollment were in courses with 
less academic content. 

Table I shows that the greatest increases in enrollments in English 
language arts courses were in world literature, yearbook staff, advanced 
composition, English 12, debate, creative writing and English literature. 
The per cents of increase in enrollment in other English language arts 
courses were also greater than the 46.5 per cent of increase in the total 
student enrollment, grades nine through twelve, from 1951 to 1956. 
These courses included second year drama, American literature, second 
year journalism, and English 11. 

Enrollments did not increase in 1956, in a certain number of English 
language arts courses, in proportion to the increase in the total school 
enrollment. As shown in Table 2, these courses were newspaper staff, 
first year drama, modern literature, first year public speaking, first year 
journalism, and play production. Enrollments in several courses dropped 
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below the enrollments for these same courses in 1951. These included 
second year public speaking and radio speech. 


TABLE 1 


ENROLLMENT IN SELECTED ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS COURSES, GRADES 
NINE THROUGH TWELVE, IN 1951 AND 1956, AND THE PER CENT 
OF INCREASE IN EACH COURSE 


| 
Subject | Enrollment 1951 


World literature_ _ _- 

Yearbook staff 

Advanced composition 

English 12--- -- 

Debate- - 

Creative writing 

English literature______ 

Second year drama 

American literature. ._..-.----- 
Second year journalism~_-__-_-_-_--- 


Paolish 1)... 2c; ; 


TABLE 2 


ENROLLMENTS IN SELECTED ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS COURSES, GRADES 
NINE THROUGH TWELVE, IN 1951 AND 1956, AND THE PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN EACH COURSE 


Per cent of increase 
ase 


9 029 


Y 


Newspaper staff _ - - - 


| 
Subject t 195 nrollment 1956 
} 
| 
| 


x 


First year drama 52 13,486 
2,783 


Modern literature 


nw CO 


First year public speaking 15,389 


hm MK KH KYO WH 


w 


First year journalism_-- -- 8,67 10,674 
Play production ee 2 1,008 
Second year public speaking_ , 1,520 
Radio speech- - -- aes 553 684 


Enrollments in English language arts courses are increasing to a 
greater extent than ever before in California public high schools and 
students are continuing to enroll in more of those courses with academic 
content which are ordinarily offered only in the upper two years of 
high school. 


THE GROWTH AND THE FINANCING OF DRIVER 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING IN CALIFORNIA 
JOHN R. EALES, Consultant in Secondary Education 


In the five school years, 1952-53 through 1956-57, enrollments in 
classroom driver education courses in California public schools have 
increased 69.5 per cent, and in the same period of time enrollments in 
behind-the-wheel, practice driving courses have skyrocketed by 201 
per cent. Why? Because the people of California have recognized that 
the money spent on a program of driver education is actually being 
used in an effort to keep safe the investment that is made in educating 
a child from kindergarten through high school. In one fatal moment a 
potential leader can become just another traffic fatality. 


Public concern with the problem of traffic safety has been reflected 
in the attitude of the State Legislature. As early as 1929, there was 
enacted into law a provision that the elementary and secondary schools 
of the state must give instruction in public safety and accident preven- 
tion primarily devoted to avoidance of the hazards upon streets and 
highways. In 1947, instruction in driver education and driver training 
was authorized, with the provision that such courses be in keeping with 
regulations relating to the subject adopted by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. In 1949, this law was amended to make classroom instruction in 
automobile driver education mandatory for high school graduation. This 
law did not require a specific number of semester periods or class hours, 
but it did specify that instruction should be given “to develop a know!l- 
edge of those provisions of the Vehicle Code and other laws of this State 
relating to the operation of motor vehicles, a proper acceptance of 
personal responsibility in traffic and a true appreciation of the causes, 
seriousness, and consequences of traffic accidents.” ! This legislation 
also directed the State Board of Education to adopt rules and regulations 
governing the establishment, conduct, and scope of automobile driver 
education and automobile driver training. 

Although automobile driver training (behind-the-wheel, practice driv- 
ing) has not been made mandatory, the California Legislature of 1953 
recognized not only the importance of this phase of the program but 
also the high cost of maintaining such a program. Additional allotments 
of state funds were made available to high school districts giving this 
instruction in accordance with the rules and regulations adopted by the 
State Board of Education. This money has been most helpful in enabling 
districts to develop a driver training program. 


1 Education Code Section 10201. 
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In accordance with the rules and regulations of the State Board of 
Education, a course in driver education consists of a minimum of 30 
class hours devoted to a study of seven basic areas. During the school 
vear 1956-57, there were 517 schools giving the course, and of these, 
255 offered more than a minimum program. 

Since December, 1953, when the first payments for maintaining the 
program were made, the school districts of California which operate 
high schools offering a driver training course meeting or exceeding the 
minimum standards of six class hours behind the wheel and six class 
hours of observation, have been receiving reimbursement from the state. 
From 1953 to 1956, these payments amounted to 75 per cent of the 
current expense of the program but not in excess of $30 per student 
trained. Since the funds required for this purpose would be large, the 
legislature provided for additional revenue for the state through pen- 
iltv assessments made at the rate of $1 for each $20 of fine, or fraction 
thereof, levied against those guilty of “moving” violations.? In 1957, 
the Legislature amended the law to provide reimbursement for the total 
current expense of the driver training program, but not in excess of 

35 per student trained. 

lable 1 contains data concerning the growth of driver education and 


> 


training between the school years 1952-53 (the year before the Stanley 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION IN AUTOMOBILE DRIVER 

EDUCATION, NUMBER OF STUDENTS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION IN AUTO- 

MOBILE DRIVER TRAINING, AND NUMBER OF SCHOOLS OFFERING EACH 
PROGRAM FOR THE SCHOOL YEARS 1952-53 THROUGH 1956-57 


1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 | 1956-57 


141,404 | 164,700 


sill took effect), and 1956-57. As driver education courses must be 
taken by all students who graduate from California high schools, it is not 


Motor Vehicle Code Section 773. = 
“Stanley Driver Education and Driver Training Law,” Chapter 1877, Statutes of 1953. 
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surprising to see that the enrollments have grown during the years when 
the high school student population has been increasing. It will be noted 
that the number of schools offering driver education dropped from 454 
in 1952-53, to 439 in 1953-54. During the 1952-53 school year, a number 
of junior high schools offered the program in grade nine. In 1953-54, 
most school districts moved driver education courses from the junior 
to the senior high school. This accounts for the decrease in 1953-54, in 
the number of schools offering driver education, from the number 
offering it in 1952-53. The increase in the number of schools shown is 
accounted for by the opening of new high schools after 1953. 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF AMOUNTS OF PENALTY ASSESSMENTS COLLECTED AND 
AMOUNTS OF ALLOWANCES TO DISTRICTS AS REIMBURSEMENT FOR 
DRIVER TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR THE SCHOOL YEARS 1953-54 

THROUGH 1956-57 


Collections | Allowance 
$466,444.87 | $383,017 
2,037,028. 14 | 699,669 . 
2,490,196. ( 

3,013,713.21 | 


$8,007,382. 23 $3,741,920 $4,265 ,462.15 


Table 2 compares the amount of penalty assessments collected on fines 
levied against those guilty of moving violations as provided for in Motor 
Vehicle Code Section 773, and amounts of allowances paid in reim- 
bursement for the expenses of the driver training programs. School dis- 
tricts file reimbursement requests in August for expense incurred in the 
previous fiscal year. Allowances are made to the districts in December. 
The money collected under the provisions of Section 773 of the Vehicle 
Code, is placed in the General Fund. 

For example, $1,542,460.04 was paid to districts in December, 1956, to 
reimburse the expenses of the driver training programs carried on in the 
school year 1955-56. Collections of penalty assessments amounting to 
$3,013,713.21 went into the General Fund in the fiscal year, 1956-57, 
leaving an excess of collections over allowances of $1,471,253.17 for that 
fiscal year. In December, 1957, allowances amounting to $2,336,287 were 
made to districts to reimburse them for the expense of their 1956-57 
driver training programs. This figure does not show in Table 2, as the 
amount of collections for the fiscal year 1957-58, will not be known 
until after June 30, 1958. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE APPORTIONMENT OF THE 
STATE SCHOOL FUND, 1957-58 


RAY H. JOHNSON, Chief, 
Bureau of School Apportionments and Reports 


The Special Purpose Apportionment of the State School Fund for the 
fiscal year 1957-58 was certified by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to the State Controller, State Treasurer, State Department of 
Finance, county auditors, county treasurers, and county superintendents 
of schools on December 6, 1957, in the amount of $27,304,579. This 
Special Purpose Apportionment included allowances for excess expense 
for the education of physically handicapped and mentally retarded 
minors, for the transportion of pupils, and for automobile driver train- 
ing. It also included apportionments previously withheld from small 
elementary schools, which were released because additional teachers 
were employed. 

An analysis of the Special Purpose Apportionment, including com- 
parative amounts for the preceding fiscal year, is shown in the follow- 
ing table. 


TABLE 1 


APPORTIONMENTS FOR VARIOUS SPECIAL PURPOSES, 1956-57 
AND 1957-58 


Amount of 
pecial purpose apportionment Per cent 
aaiht of 
increase 


1956-57 


Excess expense reimbursement 
Physically handicapped_- 
Mentally retarded ___- ae 
Severely mentally retarded ---- 


Reimbursement for transportation 
Certain physically handicapped and mentally re- 
tarded minors aia a5 | 1,307,639 
All other pupils- es ena eens ras maa . 8,119,034 


Excess expense reimbursement for pupils instructed 
in driver training aah Enews: 1,542,485 


Amounts withheld from the Principal Apportionment 
and released in the Special Purpose Apportionment 
or additional teachers employed by small elemen- 


ia GME. oateceatc cis ; 73,199 56,109 


LS nme FS 
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Sections of the Education Code specify the amounts which may be 
apportioned for the purposes included in the Special Purpose Apportion 
ment. Education Code Section 5154,! in subsections (c) and (d), sets 
limits on amounts to be apportioned for transportation of pupils and for 
excess expense of educating physically handicapped and mentally re- 
tarded pupils in the several categories. Education Code Section 5154.5,” 
in subsection (a), provides for an amount necessary to reimburse scho ol 
districts for the actual cost of instructing pupils in the operation of 
motor vehicles, not to exceed $35 per pupil trained. Education Code 
Section 7121.2 sets forth the provisions for releasing amounts previously 
withheld from small elementary schools, if the required number of 
teachers were employed by November 10, 1957 

The law provides a method for reducing amounts computed for 
certain purposes when such amounts are in excess of the statutory limits. 
[he amount computed under the provisions of law for physically handi- 
capped and mentally retarded pupils exceeded the statutory limit by 
$97,739. It was necessary, therefore, to reduce the computations pro 
portionately. A reduction factor of 0.99314794 was used for this pur- 
pose. The amounts apportioned for the purposes mentioned are shown 
in Table 1. A sufficient amount was reserved by law to meet the com- 
putations required by statutes for the reimbursement of the current 
expenses of transporting pupils to and from the regular day schools. 


Average daily attendance is an important factor used in computing 


allowances for the physically handicapped and mentally retarded pupils. 
Allowances for the excess expense of educating mentally retarded 
minors cannot exceed $200 per unit of a.d.a. of such minors. The allow- 
ances for physically handicapped and severely mentally retarded minors 
cannot exceed $600 per unit of a.d.a. of such minors. An additional 
amount not in excess of $600 may be allowed for the excess expense 
for each unit of a.d.a. of blind pupils when a reader has actually been 
provided to assist in the education of such pupils, or for the purchase 
of special books, supplies and equipment for blind pupils.* The allow- 
ances for the excess expense of transporting physically handicapped and 
severely mentally retarded minors to and from special day classes can- 
not exceed $350 per unit of a.d.a. of such minors. A comparison of the 
state total of a.d.a. for the fiscal years 1955-56 and 1956-57, credited to 
school districts and the County School Service Fund is shown in Ta- 
ble 2, page 159. 

The number of pupils trained is a factor used in computing the allow- 
ances for the excess expense for pupils instructed in automobile driver 
training. The apportionment to each district amounts to $35 for each 
2 Amended by the Statutes of 1957, Chapter 1073 (Assembly Bill No. 3045). 

2 Ame nded by the Statutes of 1957, Chapter 2333 (Senate 


3’ The amount of $7,957,416 shown as excess reimbu nent phy ly handicapped, in 
Table 1, includes $3,680 allowed for these additional expenses incurre for ee pupils. 
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TABLE 2 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED AND 
MENTALLY RETARDED MINORS ACCORDING TO GRADE LEVELS 


nd 
la 


Elementary schools 
Junior high grades 7-8- 
Other elementary_-_-_- 
County School Service Fund- 


"T’ntal 1 r eck ] 
otal elementary schools 


- 
c=hools 
1 


h schools 


nty ocnool service Fund 


lotal high schools 


12,928 | 14,086 O | *20,477 | 24,198 


* Includes 1,094 units of average daily attendance for severely mentally retarded minors. 
t Includes 1,357 units of average daily attendance for severely mentally retarded minors. 


pupil trained but not in excess of the current expense of conducting 
the program. The number of pupils trained increased from 54,180 in 
1955-56, to 67,987 in 1956-57, an increase of 25.5 per cent. During the 
fiscal year 1956-57, there were 242 districts reporting expenses for this 
type of instruction. The maximum allowance per pupil trained was re- 
ceived by 204 districts. The remaining 38 districts received allowances 
equal to the actual current expense reported. A comparison of the allow- 
ances computed on these bases for the fiscal years 1956-57 and 1957-58, 
and the number of districts reporting such excess expense during the 
preceding fiscal years 1955-56 and 1956-57, respectively, is shown in 
Table 3, page 160. 

The amount allowed as state aid for transportation of pupils is based 
upon the current expenses of transportation, for the preceding fiscal 
year, of pupils between their homes and the regular, full-time day 
schools. The partial reimbursements to districts were based upon ap- 
proved expenses of $19,051,418 for the fiscal year 1956-57, and upon 
approved expenses of $17,942,421 for the fiscal year 1955-56, subject to 
the provision of Education Code Sections 7012-7019. 
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The State School Fund for this fiscal year amounts to $534,251,328. 
This represents $193.37 for each of the 2,750,763 units of a.d.a. in the 
public schools last year, an amount of $531,915,041, to which is added 
the allowances of the automobile driver training program, amounting 
to $2,336,287. 


TABLE 3 


APPORTIONMENTS FOR REIMBURSING SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
FOR COST OF DRIVER INSTRUCTION 


$5 far 


trained___. 204 *1 012,630 | 


2,108,953 


242 | 6 | *$1,542,485 | 


* As prov ided by law prior to the enactment of the Statutes of 1957, the amounts allowed in 
1956-57 were based on 75 per cent of total current expenses, or $30 times the number of pupils 
trained. 


After deducting the Principal Apportionment * and the Special Pur- 
pose Apportionment from the total of the State School Fund, there 
remains an amount of $35,110,099 to be apportioned during this fiscal 
year. The scheduled apportionments are as follows: 


A. First Period Apportionment for Growth, scheduled for February 
20, 1958 
A maximum of $13,775,821 may be apportioned at that time. 


. Second Period Apportionment for Growth, scheduled for June 25, 
1958 
An amount of $20,663,732 is reserved by law for the Second Period Appor- 
tionment for Growth, if needed; and this amount may be augmented by any 
portion of the amount reserved, but not actually needed, for the First Period 
Apportionment for Growth. 


Apportionments for the Reimbursement of County School Service 
Funds 

Apportionments will be made as needed during the fiscal year for the reim- 
bursement of county school service funds, based upon claims filed by county 
superintendents of schools not later than June 10, 1958, for approved emer- 
gency purposes, when and to the extent such emergencies have materialized, 
in a total amount of not more than $201,000. 


er Reported in California Schools, XXVIII (December. 1957), 467-473. 
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D. 


No 


items, 


Final Apportionment, scheduled for June 25, 1958 
Ihe provisions of law require that any unused remainders of any amounts 
reserved by law for previous apportionments but not needed for actual allow- 
ances shall be apportioned as a Final Apportionment; and that these remainders 
be applied in the following order to restore amounts which may have been 
reduced. 

Equalization aid (Principal Apportionment) 

Allowances for growth (First Period Growth) 

Allowances for growth (Second Period Growth) 

Allowances for physically handicapped, mentally retarded, and severely men- 

tally retarded minors (Special Purpose Apportionment) 

Transportation aid (Special Purpose Apportionment) 
Thereafter, any remaining balance shall be allowed as additional equalization 
aid to the school districts that were allowed state equalization aid in the 
Principal Apportionment. 


te: The sum of the unused remainders to date, not including amounts reserved by law in 
A, B, and C, is $469,546. 


Departmental Communications 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


APPOINTMENTS TO STAFF 


WatiaceE W. Hatt was appointed Associate Superintendent of 
Schools; and Chief, Division of Public School Administration, effec- 
tive January 31, 1958. Dr. Hall was County Superintendent of Schools, 
Marin County, at the time he accepted the appointment, a position 
to which he was first elected in 1951. 

Dr. Hall holds degrees from three different universities. hese are 
the Bachelor of Arts degree and the Bachelor of Science degree, which 
he received from Ohio State University in 1931; the Master of Arts 
degree, which he received from the College of the Pacific in 1932; 
and the Doctor of Philosophy degree, which he received from the 
University of California, Berkeley, in 1936. His educational back- 
ground includes post doctoral work in the field of school administra- 
tion at the University of California, Berkeley, at the College of the 
the Pacific, and at San Francisco State College. 

In 1933, Dr. Hall began his career as a professional educator by 
accepting a position as teaching assistant in the Department of Political 
Science, University of California, Berkeley. He held this position until 
1935, when he became Dean of Men at Coalinga Junior College. In 
1938, he accepted a position at the College of Marin as Director of 
Adult Education and instructor in political science, history, and eco- 
nomics. He held this position until 1944, when he became Vice President 
of the college. 

After he had served two years as Vice President of the College of 
Marin, Dr. Hall resigned to accept a position as Executive Secretary 
of the California Teachers Association, Bay Section, a position which 
he left in 1951 to become County Superintendent of Schools for Marin 
County. During the spring semester of 1956, he was Lecturer in Edu- 
cation at the University of California, Berkeley. 

Dr. Hall is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, an honorary scholastic fra- 
ternity, and of Phi Delta Kappa, a professional educational fraternity. 
He is a life member of the California Teachers Association and of the 
National Education Association. He also holds memberships in the 
American Association of School Administrators, the California Asso- 
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ciation of School Administrators, and the Association of California 
County Superintendents of Schools. Dr. Hall has been very active in 
the various professional organizations in which he holds memberships 
and especially active in the California organizations. 


RaLPH Prator was appointed President of San Fernando Valley State 
College, effective January 31, 1958. The San Fernando Valley campus 
which is now operated as a branch of the Los Angeles College of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences will become a separate college on July 1, 1958, 
to be known as San Fernando Valley State College. In the interval be- 
tween his appointment and July 1, Dr. Prator will study the needs of 
the new college and secure the new personnel required for its opera- 
tion. At the time he received this appointment, Dr. Prator was President, 
Bakersfield Junior College, a position he had held since 1950. 

Dr. Prator, a native of Colorado, received from the University of 
Colorado a Bachelor of Arts degree in 1929, and a Master of Arts de- 
gree in 1933. He received from the University of California, Berkeley, 
a Doctor of Education degree in 1947. 

Dr. Prator began working in the field of education as principal of 
the high school in Flagler, Colorado. After several years of public 
school experience he accepted the position as Dean of Men and Direc- 
tor of Athletics in Mesa College, Grand Junction, Colorado. In 1940, 
following five years at Mesa College, Dr. Prator became Director of 
Admissions and Records for the University of Colorado, a position he 
held until he was appointed President of Bakersfield Junior College. 

Dr. Prator is President of the California Junior College Association, 
and is a member of the American Association of Junior Colleges, the 
California Association of Schoo] Administrators, and Phi Delta Kappa. 
While he has been living in Bakersfield Dr. Prator has been active in 
the work of Rotary International and the Bakersfield Chamber of 
Commerce. 


NaTHAN S. LEICHMAN has been appointed Consultant in Education 
Research, Bureau of Education Research, effective December 12, 1957. 
Dr. Leichman will serve as co-ordinator of a project on the study of 
the concerns and rewards of rearing mentally retarded children. The 
project center will be in Los Angeles. 

Dr. Leichman received his A.B. degree from New York University, 
his M.S. degree and his Ph.D. degree from the University of Southern 
California. His experience in the field of psychology is both broad and 
varied. 

Prior to his appointment in the Department of Education, Dr. Leich- 
man taught psychology at the junior college level, in Los Angeles. He 
had also served as Consultant in Guidance in the Office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools, Kern County. 
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BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


ADDITIONS TO STATE LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 
New Books 
The following books have been added to the official state list of high 
school textbooks since publication of the December, 1957, issue of 
California Schools. 
Prices 


Exchange 


BUSINESS 


Bookkeeping, Accounting and Record Keeping 
Freeman, Hanna & Kahn, Bookkeeping and Accounting 

Simplified, First Year Course, second edition (1958) Gregg $2. 
Perry, Frakes & Zabornik, Clerical Bookkeeping (1957) Pitman 2. 


Business Law 
Goodman & Moore, Today’s Business Law (1956) Pitman 


Business Training 
Reed, Conover & Stearns, /ntroduction to Business (1958) Allyn 


Secretarial and Office Practice 
Friedman & Grossman, Applied Clerical Practice (1955) Pitman 


Typewriting 
Altholz & Altholz, Modern Typewriting Practice, second 

edition (1957) Pitman 
Altholz & Smith, New Standard Typewriting (1954) Pitman 
Scott, Hamilton & Hertzfeld, Modern Basic Typewriting 

(1954) Pitman 


DRIVER EDUCATION 


Glenn, Youth at the Wheel (1958) Bennett 
Halsey, The New Let’s Drive Right (1958) Scott 


FRENCH 


Harris & Leveque, Basic Conversation French (1953) 


SCIENCE 
Chemistry 
Fliedner & Teichman, Chemistry: Man’s Servant (1958) Allyn 


General Science 

Carroll, Adams & Harrison, Understanding Science Winston 
{Book One] Science in Our Environment (1957) 
{Book Two] Science in Our World (1957) 
[Book Three} Science in the Universe (1958) 


mr 


w 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
History—Ancient, and Medieval 
Robinson, Ancient History (1951) Macmillan 


History—World 
Wallbank & Fletcher, Living World History (1958) Scott 
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Prices 
Exchange 


SPANISH 


Bollinger, Spanish Review Grammar (1956) Holt : 2.26 


Revisep EpITIoNns 


The following revised editions have been placed on the official state 
list of high school textbooks since publication of the December, 1957, 
issue of California Schools, to replace editions previously listed. 


AGRICULTURE 
Animal Husbandry 
Anderson, Swine Management, second edition (1957) Lippincott 


HOMEMAKING 
Interior Decoration 


Whiton, Elements of Interior Design and Decoration 
(1957) Lippincott 


MATHEMATICS 
Trigonometry—Plane and Spherical 
Shibli, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry With Tables 
(1956) Ginn 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Geography 
Carls & Sorenson, Neighbors Across the Seas (1954) Winston 


History—United States 
Wainger, The American Adventure (1957) McGraw 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Automotive Mechanics 


Kuns, Auto Mechanics Bruce 
Course 3, Automotive Electricity, revised (1957) LS7 


General Shop 
Groneman & Feirer, General Shop, second edition 
(1956) McGraw 3.49 


For Your Information 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education at 


its regular meeting held in Los Angeles, January 2, 3, and 4, 1958. 


Changes in Rules and Regulations 


State Library. The Board, acting under the authority of, and imple- 
menting Education Code Section 22004; and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, acting under the authority of, and implementing 
Section 22021 of the Education Code, added Chapter 2 (Sections 20000 
through 20050) to Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, relat- 
ing to the State Library, to read as follows (effective February 5, 1958): 


+ 


CHAPTER 2. STATE LIBRARY 
Article 1. General Provisions 

20000. Loan Periods. (a) Books and like material are lent for three weeks to 
local borrowers and periodicals are lent for one week. 

(b) Books and like material are lent to other libraries for five weeks and peri- 
odicals are lent for three weeks. 

(c) Books and like material may be renewed for a two weeks period and 
periodicals for a one week period unless reserved for another borrower. Only two 
renewal periods are permitted. 

(d) Exceptions to the above loan periods may be made for certain types of 
material or for special needs of the borrower. 

20001. Fines. A fine of two cents a day is charged for each book, periodical 
or like material retained by the borrower beyond the date due. State employees 
using books for State work are not charged fines. No fines are charged by the 
State Library for books lent to other libraries. 

20002. Replacement Copies of a Book. If a borrower injures or fails to return 
a book or other library material, he shall be billed, and shall pay the amount for 
which he is liable as provided in Education Code Sections 22045-22047. 

20003. Payment for Photostatic Copies. (a) A private individual or a firm shall 
pay in advance of delivery for photostatic copies, or any other item that may be 
sold by the State Library. 

(b) Public agencies may buy and receive delivery of such copies or other items, 
and be billed later for the purchase price. 

20004. Use of Books on Library Premises. Any person may use in reading rooms 
of the State Library any books, periodicals, and like material. He shall not, how- 
ever, mark, cut, tear, deface, or remove any pages or parts thereof. Any person 
who does so, may thereafter be denied the use of any library material. 


Article 2. Interlibrary Loans 


20020. General Policies. State Library books and materials which are permitted 
to circulate shall be made available to inhabitants of the State through a loan service. 

(a) Where there is a local library, all requests for loan of State Library materials 
shall be made through a local library, except as provided in Section 20050. 

(b) A high school student may during the school year borrow from the State 
Library through his school library, or, if there is no established school library, 
through a high school district employee designated by the proper school authorities 
to handle library requests. 
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(c) Direct service to individuals may be made as provided in Section 20050. 

20021. Request for Loan. The State Library shall loan any book or periodical 
which is available for loan purposes to any other public or private library in Cali- 
fornia upon receipt of a request from the borrowing library. 


Article 3. Service to Individuals 


20050. Direct Library Loan Service to Individuals. The State Library shall give 
direct library loan service to the following persons only, and upon proper identi- 
fication: 

(a) Members of the California Legislature. 

(b) State officers and employees located in Sacramento. 

(c) Any person, other than a high school student, who has a Sacramento Postal 
Zone business or residence address. 

(d) A person attending a college or junior college located within the Sacramento 
Postal Zone, upon submission of proof that he is currently registered as a student 
in college or junior college. 

(e) During the summer vacation period only, and only if the material is not avail- 
able in the Sacramento City Library, a high school student living in the Sacramento 
Postal Zone. 

(f) A resident of the State in an area where no local library service is available. 


Approval of Proposals for School District Organization 


In consideration of the survey and recommendation made by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and presented in accordance with 
the provisions of Chapter 13 of Division 2 of the Education Code (Sec- 
tions 4231 through 4381, and particularly Section 4234 thereof), the 
Board approved the following proposal: 


A request for permission to hold an election to form a junior college district in 
Riverside County—A proposal by the governing boards of the Palm Springs Uni- 
fied School District and the Coachella Valley Union High School District that 
an election be held in these districts to determine whether the voters wish to form 
a junior college district. 


In accordance with the provisions of Chapter 11 of Division 2 of the 
Education Code (Sections 3410-3421), the Board approved the follow- 
ing proposal: 

Annexation of a portion of the Indian Wells Valley Union Elementary School Dis- 
trict to the Kern County Joint Union High School District—A proposal by the 
Kern County Committee on School District Organization that the Inyokern sub- 
district of the Indian Wells Valley Union Elementary School District be annexed 
to the Kern County Joint Union High School District. 


In accordance with the provisions of Chapter 16 of Division 2 of the 
Education Code (Sections 4781 through 4991), the Board approved the 
following proposals: 


Formation of a union elementary school district in El Dorado County—A proposal 
by the augmented FE] Dorado County Committee on School District Organization 
that an election be held to determine whether the voters in the Union Elementary 
School District and the El Camino Union Elementary School District wish to 
form a union school district of the two existing districts. 

Annexation of one union high school district to another union high school district 
in Sonoma County—A proposal by the augmented Sonoma County Committee on 
School District Organization that an election be held to determine whether the 
voters in the Geyserville Union High School District wish to annex the district 
to the Healdsburg Union High School District. 
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Formation of a union elementary school district in Stanislaus County—A proposal 
by the augmented Stanislaus County Committee on School District Organization 
that an election be held to determine whether the voters in the Mitchell Union 
Elementary, Washington Elementary, Central Elementary, and Tegner Elemen- 
tary school districts wish to form a union elementary school district of the 
existing districts. 


Revocation of Credentials for Public School Service 


The Board revoked the credentials, life diplomas, and other docu- 
ments for public service heretofore issued to the following persons, 
effective on the dates shown: 


By authority 
Revocation of Education Code 
Name effective Section 

Andrews, Walter Webb January 2, 1958 12752 
Brownson, Louis Earl December 4, 1957 12754 
Carty, Alfred Eugene January 2, 1958 12752 
Hess, Reed B. December 18, 1957 12754 
Knox, Lawrence Lee November 25, 1957 12754 
Lawrence, Milton Robert November 18, 1957 12754 
Morse, Duane Mochel January 2, 1958 12756 
Peterson, Helen T. January 2, 1958 12752 
Ruff, John Alexander Lewis December 10, 1957 12754 
Young, Anthony K. C. January 2, 1958 12756 


Resolution on Re-enactment of Public Law 874 


In recognition of the growing number of federal defense installations 
in California, and the burdens put upon local property owners to pro- 


vide school facilities for children whose parents are connected with 
federal defense activities, the Board adopted the following resolution, 
regarding the re-enactment of Public Law 874: 


Whereas, A large number of federal defense activities have been located within 
the State of California, and 

Whereas, The operation of a federal defense activity places a disproportionate 
burden upon the local property owners to provide school facilities for children 
whose parents are connected with the defense activity; and 

Wuereas, The cost of providing local school services for federal defense activ- 
ities should be considered as a part of operating the facility; and 

Wuereas, The burden of such cost should be spread over the entire nation 
rather than placed upon the local property owners, and 

Wuereas, The Congress of the United States has heretofore recognized the 
principles set forth above by the enactment of Public Law 874, now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the California State Board of Education does hereby urgently 
request that the Senators and Representatives of this State give their wholehearted 
support and work for the re-enactment of Public Law 874. 


Termination of Suspension of Credentials 

In accordance with the provisions of Education Code Section 12756, 
the Board terminated the suspension of the credentials, life diplomas, 
and other documents issued to Donald Clifford Morrell, because of his 
having been acquitted, following a new trial, of a charge of an offense 
as defined in Section 12011.7 of the Education Code. 
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Suspension of Credentials for Public School Service 


In accordance with the provisions of Education Code Section 12751, 
the Board ordered the suspension of the special secondary credential in 
music issued to Wayne Everett Pringle, for the period commencing 
August 20, 1957, and ending July 1, 1958. 


Call for Bids for Textbooks in Language and Music 


On recommendation of the State Curriculum Commission, the Board 
authorized the issuance of a call for bids on basic textbooks and 
teachers’ manuals, for adoption periods of not less than four years nor 
more than eight years, beginning July 1, 1960, for use in the subjects 
and grades indicated: 

LANGUAGE 
Basic textbooks for grades 3 to 8, inclusive, accompanying teachers’ manuals or 
teachers’ editions of such books. 
Music 

A book for kindergarten teachers containing songs for pupils, with piano ac- 

companiments and a teacher’s manual. 

asic textbooks for grades seven and eight and teachers’ editions of such books 

containing piano accompaniment and teachers’ manual material, for use in 
schools in which music instruction is on a graded basis (schools with 4 or 
more teachers). 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


A master calendar of educational meetings and events of state-wide 
or regional significance is maintained in the office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. The principal list of events for 1957-58 appeared 
in the September, 1957 issue of California Schools. Notice of the fol- 
lowing meetings have been received since publication of the December 
issue: 
Date Organization and Event Place 
March 22, 1958 Executive Committee, California St. Clare Hotel 
School Employees Association San Jose 

July 13, 14, 15, 16 Thirty-Second Annual Conference, Civic Auditorium 
California School Employees San Jose 
Association 


Professional Literature 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Aviation Education Bibliography (Elementary School). Materials of Instruction 
Committee of the National Aviation Education Council. Washington 6, D.C.: 
National Aviation Education Council, 1957 (revised edition). Pp. 22* 


Burscu, Cuartes W., and Rein, Joun Lyon. High Schools Today and Tomorrow. 
New York 22: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1957. Pp. 128. $7.95. 


A Cooperative Experiment to Reduce the Incidence of False Fire Alarms. Curricu- 
lum Research Report. Bureau of Curriculum Research. Brooklyn 1, New York: 
Board of Education of the City of New York, 1957. Pp. 16. 


Exploring Space: A Resource Unit for a Course in Physical Science. Bureau of 
Secondary Curriculum Development. Albany, New York: University of the State 
of New York, State Education Department, 1957. Pp. 94. 


The Ford Foundation Annual Report, October 1, 1956 to September 30, 1957. New 
York 22: The Ford Foundation, 1958. Pp. 216. 


General Earth Science for High Schools. Curriculum Bulletin, 1956-57 Series, No. 
5. Brooklyn 1, New York: Board of Education of the City of New York, 1957 
Pp. viii + 72 

Gitpert, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Pioneers for One Hundred Years: San Jose State 
College, 1857-1957. San Jose: San Jose State College, 1957. Pp. xii + 244. $3.25. 


Guide to Career Information: A Bibliography of Recent Occupational Literature. 
. 7 . . , r f 7 . J 7 
Career Information Service, New York Life Insurance Company. Foreword by 
Devereux C. JosepHs. New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1957. Pp. x + 204. $3.00. 


Guiding Growth in Written Expression. Vol. Il: Middle Grades. Curriculum Sup- 
plement—Language Arts No. 4. Division of Elementary Education, Office of the 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools. Los Angeles 12: Office of Los 
Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, 1957. Pp. x + 166. 


School Visits Home: An Action Research Study of Home Visiting by Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers—With Implications for the Total School Program. Based on a 
Dissertation by Rutu Sneep. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. XXX, 
No. 2. Lexington, Kentucky: College of Education, University of Kentucky, 1957 
Pp. 64. $1.00. 


Stoops, Emery, and Wautoquist, GuNNAR L. Principle 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958. Pp. vii 


Survey of Administrative Salary Schedules in California. 
, 1957. San Francisco 2: California Teacher 
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